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DOCUMENTS EXPEDITING PROJECT 


FOREWORD 


Senate Resolution 74 (82d Cong.) authorized the Committee on 
Foreign Relations or a subcommittee thereof, in conjunction with 
two other Senators designated by the President of the Senate, to 
conduct a full and complete study and investigation of the existing 
overseas information programs of the United States Government 
Pursuant to that resolution and Senate Resolution 44 (838d Cong 
a subcommittee has been studying these information programs 

In response to an inquiry from this subcommittee, a number of 
American correspondents overseas gave the subcommittee the benefit 
of their comments and suggestions on our information program over- 
seas. These comments have been summarized under the direction 
of the subcommittee staff by Morella Hansen, a staff member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

This is a background study designed to be of help to the subcom- 
mittee members as they carry out their duties. 

The subcommittee is deeply grateful to the organizations which 
assisted so much in the collection of this information. 

Bourke B. HickENLOOPER, 

APRIL 20, 1953. 
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ANALYSIS OF REPORTS FROM AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENTS OVERSEAS 


lL. INTRODUCTION 


In order to give the subcommittee informat on on the overseas 
information. programs of this Government independent of that received 
through official channels (see Staff Study No. 5, Analysis of Reports 
from United States Mission Chiefs Abroad), the subcommittee sought 
comments of Americans overseas, who by reason of, their operations 
or contacts might be in a position to report their personal views on the 
effectiveness of the information program. The subcommittee during 
the last 6 months obtained the observations of 55 United States 
foreign correspondents on the operations of the information program 
in their areas. ‘Their reports covered 41 countries but not the Iron 
Curtain countries. 

These reports are summarized herein without a specific indication 
of their source and in some few cases language in quotation marks 
has been paraphrased, thus preserving the anonimity of specific 
reporters. In presenting this summary, the subcommittee does so 
without in any way agreeing or disagreeing with the views expressed 
herein. 


(I. CONCLUSIONS 


A number of opinions were shared by so many of those reporting 
that the following general conclusions can be drawn: 

1. Hffectiveness.—Effectiveness is very difficult to evaluate. 

i Relationship of United States fore qn policy to information pro- 
gram.—United States foreign policy and action are more important 
in determining attitudes toward the United States than information 
activities as such, and should, therefore, be closely coordinated with 
the information program. 

3. Content.—Greater emphasis should be placed on positive pro- 
democratic information themes and less on negative anti-Communist 
material. 

4. Methods—‘The United States speaks best when it speaks softly 
and when it avoids high-powered publicity methods.”’ 

5. Administration.—While there was no consensus on whether or 
not information activities should be separated from the Department 
of State, there was agreement that closer coordination between agen- 
cies carrying on information programs overseas and greater autonomy 
for field officers were necessary. 

6. Personnel.—The quality of personnel could be improved and the 
quantity reduced. 

7. Radio.—Shortwave broadcasts are generally ineffective in reports 
from the free world. Reception is, on the whole, bad. Locally pro- 
duced radio programs and transcriptions from New York often have 
greater audiences. 
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8. Motion pictures—Films are very popular overseas, and can 
usually find an audience. Their effectiveness as information media, 
however, ce pends on content and the subtlety of their propaganda, 

9. Exchange of persons.—This has been a very successful activity, 
highly praised by most reporters, and the feeling prevailed that the 
program should be enlarged. 

lO. Press « nd publication S Despite the impressive volume of out- 
put, these overseas observers consider such materials, on the whole, 
of relatively little value. Pamphlets and magazines produced in the 
fic ld as contrasted LO those produced in Washin rLOn, have cenerally 

reater appeal. 

11. Libraries and institutes.—These enjoy a fine reputation among 
the elite groups that use the facilities, and, according to overseas 
Americans, should be given more support. In particular, the book- 
translation program, Americans overseas contend, should be expanded 


LI]. Errecriveness AND EvaLuATION 


The reports of unoflicial American citizens abroad point up the 
difliculties of assessing the effectiveness of the overseas information 
programs of the United States. Opinions varied from those that the 
‘USIS is doing a competent job at the moment,” that ‘the United 
States is doing a good job,” and that “‘the Lupact of American Govern- 
ment propa randa * * undoubtedly is strong and effective’ to 
those that ‘“‘somehow the conclusion is inescapable that our propa- 
ganda program has got off on the wrong track and needs to be started 
all over again”’ and that ‘‘we are shooting in the wrong direction.”’ 
\lost reporters merely agree that the “effeet is most difficult to esti- 
mate” or “it is not so easy to determine”’ or “‘effectiveness varies 
widely.’ Others say “the results are fair and about all that can be 
expected,”’ and the program is “quite effective’? as far as 1t goes; 
“it could achieve more and go further, given more scope and more 
funds.”” The general feeling can, perhaps, best be summed up in 
the words of these two commentators: 

Yet, the program has had a certain effectiveness, which perhaps can only be 
measured in this more intangible way: There may not be many more pro-Ameri 
cans, but without this program anti-American feeling might have been stronger 


(from Europe 

Kffectiven 3; limited * * * to the literate * * * I doubt whether it has 
changed any minds, but it has certainly filled many mental vacuums with con- 
structive thoughts (from Asia). 

The State Department’s evaluation activities were referred to by a 
few of the private United States observers overseas. ‘‘ Not much has 
been done by United States publicity agencies in Southeast Asia to 
evaluate scientifically the effects of their activities.” In other 
countries where such surveys have been made, ‘‘the report was rather 
encouraging to those who did not expect much, but it can hardly 
be said that the results have been impressive or significant.” 

A number of reporters warned against measuring ‘‘success of the 
operation on the volume of tons of paper distributed, etc.—the kind 
of figures administrators rush to Congress.”’ 

A few correspondents made suggestions for improving evaluating 
techniques. One recommended “an extensive survey by a group of 
nongovernmental experts with both anthropological and_ political 
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knowledge.’ The other felt that “‘commissions should be appointed 
to investigate periodically developments on the spot.” 


IV. RELATIONSHIP TO UNITED STATES FOREIGN PoLicy 


The close relationship between foreign policy and information 
activities was noted by most correspondents. Their comments fell 
into two general categories. 

(1) The old saying that ‘‘actions speak louder than words’ was 
paraphrased by many American observers as shown by the following 
examples: 

The impact made by all United States official information outlets together in 
Western Europe is minute compared with the impact made by United States 
actions * * *, 

Time, money, and effort should be concentrated on doing things * * * rather 
than saying things * * *, 


Effective propaganda comes after the establishment of effective basic 
policy * * 


More important is the impact of what the United States does in its international 
relations * * *, 


(2) Springing from the first observation are the comments advising 
closer coordination of policymaking with information activities. 

It seems as if policy is first elaborated and then tossed to the propaganda boys 
to make the best of it, whereas they ought to have been in at the birth. 

Policymaking and propaganda should be inseparable. The men handling propa- 
ganda should sit in on the policymaking instead of being regarded as mere techni- 
cians who simply crank up the cameras and the mimeograph machines, once the 
policy decisions have been taken. 





V. OBJECTIVES 


Many American correspondents overseas felt that besides fitting 
together international political and information activities, the infor- 
mation program might be sharpened by a clearer definition of its 
objectives and aims, 

“There is some confusion * * * about the objectives of the pro- 
gram’ and “there is considerable room for improvement in definition 
of fun'amental policy * * *,’’ read representative comments. 
Althoug’) this observation is not persistent, it does show up frequently 
enough to be noted here. 


VI. GENERAL CONTENTS OF INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Certain observations on the information themes of all media recurred 
in almost all reports. ‘Too much material is devoted to negative 
anti-Communist attack” and ‘‘much of this propaganda was negative 
rather than positive ’ were general complaints. ‘Merely anti-Soviet 
and anti-Communist propaganda does not create warmer feeling for 
the United States,” one American observer noted. Others averred 
people want “the simplest explanations of what democracy is and how 
it works” and a “positive demonstration of the superiority of demo- 
cratic life and ideology.” 

However, in demonstrating “the superiority of democratic life’? the 
United States has to tread carefully, according to the reports. ‘The 
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United States and the ‘American way of life’ should not be ‘sold’ as 
if they were the 1953 model car with deeper cushions, rocket engine, 
and power steering.’’ ‘‘Features that play up the material prosperity 
of the United States generally do more harm than good by arousing 
jealousy, resentment, and, more often, plain unbelief.” eA repeated 
recital of the advantages of America as a place Lo live excites more 
envy than admiration.’ 


VII. Mrtruops 


Another recurring criticism in the reports of Americans overseas 
concerned the methods of putting the American message across. 
“Boastful” and “high-pressure”? methods were decried, particularly 
in Western Europe where most countries are “almost supersaturated 
with American propaganda” and “suspicious of any propaganda that 
they can detect.” “Our * * allies don’t like to be considered 
‘target areas’”’ and ar “antipathetic to identifiable propaganda,” 
these American reporters noted, and recommended that ‘‘there must 
be far more indirect propaganda.’”’ “An information program * * * 
is likely to succeed only to the extent that it blends unobtrusively 
with exisiing channels of communications.’ In one country where 
“the method has been to make information freely and readily available, 
without pushing it,” an American observed that “this policy has paid 
off handsomely.” 

In this connection, there was substantial unanimity of feeling that 
personal contact work was of the highest importance. These are 
illustrative comments: 

* * * The impact made by the spoken word delivered by an American official 
in person is more effective . 


* * * The biggest job is that of the public affairs officers who are our actual 
contact men in different regions. They are little ambassadors * * 

I would propose more direct contacts with [the people] in groups. 

The most important form of propanganda * * * is also the cheapest—personal 


contact of Americans with [local persons]; so the USIS officers ought to be chosen 
in this sense as personal ambassadors 


An ounce of personal contact is worth a ton of literature. 


One American observer writing from a middle eastern country 
remarked: 
Too much time is spent In air-conditioned offices and not enough perspiring 
alongside the peo} le 
VIII. ADMINISTRATION 


A. SEPARATION OF INFORMATION ACTIVITIES FROM DEPARTMENT OF 
STATI 


Opinions varied on whether the information program would benefit 
by being separated from the United States embassies. On the one 
hand, there were comments such as these: “It seems to me that there 
is much merit in setting up a separate cabinet ministry for information 
and psychological warfare with appropriate liaison at top levels 
involving all agencies concerned”; and “I would certainly agree with 
the suggestion to remove the USIS from the embassy and make it a 
separate operation.’’? On the other hand, there were remarks as fol- 
lows: ‘In my opinion the information program should not be divorced 
from the embassies’; “IT do not believe the information activities 
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should be dissociated from the embassy’; and “Dissociating part of 
the activities from the embDassy would not work, I believe.”’ 

Between these points of view lies the preponderant belief that 
“there is something to be said for separating some portions of the 
program from the embassy * * *.”. “Any of the less publicized 
activities * * * might flourish better away from the embassy.” 
“American propaganda could achieve more if some of it were dissoci- 
ated from the official embassy,’ not, however, the activities ‘‘where 
the embassy obviously has special value in giving something an 
official status.”’ 


B. COORDINATION 


While American observers overseas differed on the question of a 
separate information administration, they agreed that ‘it would 
* * * help if there were closer coordination between all agencies 
involved in various phases of propaganda and also between the field 
and home. Quite often the right hand does not know what the left 
hand is doing.”’ This criticism was voiced in areas where the Mutual 
Security Agency and the Technical Cooperation Administration 
operate their own information programs. The integration of MSA 
information and IIA in Europe was said to have been “on paper” 
only. ‘To my mind, integration in fact has not yet taken place 
and is not likely to as long as employees are on separate payrolls, 
have separate administrative procedures * * * and, especially. as 
long as integration meets with entrenched resistance * * *. Integra- 
tion should be carried through by some clear-cut, high-level decisions 
in Washington.”’ 


( DECENTRALIZATION 


On the subject of decentralization and giving the “‘field’”’ greater 
autonomy, American observers overseas were vocal, emphatic, and 
nearly unanimous. Noting that “USIS is often hamstrung by hav- 
ing to wait for decisions or okays from Washington” and that ‘“‘Wash- 
ington keeps (USIS personnel) under a tight rein,’ they agreed that 
information activities ‘can be more decentralized.’ ‘Centraliza- 
tion of propaganda staff and production facilities stateside,’ observed 
one reporter, “results in the receipt of some finished products and 
directives for local action that are unrealistic and ill-adapted to local 
conditions.” “The policymakers seem too far from the scene,” 
said a second and another stated, “Men and women working in 
Washington or New York or San Francisco cannot know what will 
appeal to the Asian mind all the time. Men and women working 
on the ground with Asians can tell better.” 

Besides giving field officers wider latitude, some correspondents 
favored an area approach, rather than a media approach, for USIS 
appropriations. ‘The USIS program should be presented on a re- 
gional basis—‘this sum for this area’ type of approach.”’ 

Shifting greater responsibility to field officers collaterally implies 
that more information material (radio programs, films, and publica- 
tions) would be produced locally and regionally. According to the 
reports of the American reporters abroad, in virtually all media, 
locally produced material is more effective and appealing than 
Washington-made productions. This observation is further alluded 
to in the media analysis. 
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D. LOCATION OF POSTS 


The tendency to concentrate information activities in the major 
cities was noted by a few reporters who advised that ‘‘the program 
should be aimed more at the provinces” and we should have more 
“field offices in grass roots areas.’ 


IX. PERSONNEL 
A. QUALITY 


Opinions on present personnel overseas ranked from “excellent” 
and “good”? to “adequate,” “low-grade,” ‘unimaginative,’ and 
“poor.” On the whole, the favorable remarks outweighed the un- 
favorable 

The usual tvpe of comment evidenced a mixed reaction, as the 
following examples demonstrate: 


\t the top level, USIS is well staffed with able, intelligent, and hardworking 


people. * * * But belowthe top rank quality and performance drop off sharply. 
The general quality of USIS officers * * * is good, but some of them are 
misfits. * * * 
On the whole they seem a pretty good choice * * *, 
Personnel is, on the whole, adequate * * * earnest, hardworking. * * * 


The most common criticism about personnel was lack of imagina- 
tion. In some areas the program is characterized as ‘‘a machine 
which lacks imagination and flexibility’ ‘operate «| by “routine people,” 
“onimaginative bureaucrats or ‘do gooders’.”’ 


B. QUANTITY 


Although there were a few countries where local American observers 
considered the program understaffed, the more prevalent criticism 
was that of “excessive staffs and excessive organization.”’ Repeatedly 
these observers commented that “smaller staffs of high-caliber men 
would do it at least as well, if not better,” or that “country staffs 
could do more to fulfill their mission with fewer personnel,” or that 
“we might also be better served with somewhat smaller * * * 
USIS staffs.”’ 

C. PERSONALITY 


The importance of choosing personnel with the necessary under- 
standing of the culture, history, traditions, and aspirations of their 
area of activity was stressed by the correspondents. It is also import- 
ant to select individuals who enjoy their association with the people of 
the country where they serve. In the words of one reporter, ‘‘the 
importance of personality can scarcely be overemphasized.”’ 


D. ROTATION 


Much criticism by overseas Americans was centered on the policy 
of the Department of State of moving personnel from post to post 
every 2 or 3 years. They pointed out that the “system of appoint- 
ments now operates against the most effective work” because officers 


are shifted just when they begin to become intimately acquainted 


“e 
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with their areas. ‘‘Personnel should not be shifted from one country 
to another every 2 or 3 or 5 years.” 


EK. EMBASSY ATTITUDE 


Information work also suffers at scattered posts from the attitude 
of the other embassy personnel, according to some of these reports. 
It is noted, that “the ambassador just doesn’t believe in an informa- 
tion program,”’ or that some blame for the program’s difficulties is 
to be placed “on the coolness of the ambassador.’’ Other reports 
indicate that “Conflict, jealousy, and irritation between USIS and 
other embassy groups is rarely discussed openly but runs in a stron 
undercurrent * * *”, 


ao 
= 


F. ALLOWANCES 


A few correspondents among those that urged more personal con- 
tact work took note of the representation allowances for public 
affairs officers. Typical of their feelings on the amount of this 
allowance is the following quotation: 

In this particular field our Government’s lack of understanding is appalling 
American publie affairs officers get $10 a month for entertaining—the price of 
only an average meal for two persons. These PAO’s need entertainment allow- 
ance as their major weapon 


X. SUMMARY OF COMMENTS ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAM 
BY MeEpIA 


A. VOICE OF AMERICA 


1. General comments.—Some reports note the increasing effective- 
ness of the Voice of America over the past few years. ‘‘Mounting 
appreciation” is reported from eastern and southeastern Europe, and 
“a wide margin of popularity and reception over BBC” from certain 
regions in Central and South America. In most areas, however, 
BBC is still considered far better than the Voice of America. One 
notable exception was a southern European country where “VOA 
is * * * considered greatly superior to BBC” and a western European 
country where it is “the top foreign medium for mass listening.”’ 

The Voice is charged with seeming “‘to speak in a pedestrian wordy 
fashion.”” One foreign commentator observed to a reporter that “‘the 
Voice’s transmission time did not offer a large audience.’ An 
American in Europe states that “despite fairly extensive inquiries, 
I have never vet found anybody except professionals in Western 
Europe who listens to the Voice.” Other comments were: 

* * * The Voice is not even a poor second but also tends to be ignored (from 
the Middle Kast). 

* * * The Voice of America hasn’t made any appreciable dent and can hardly 
be compared in effectiveness with BBC programs (from the Middle East). 

* * * In the radio field we are completely outdone by the Soviets and the 
British (from the Middle East). 

* * * Nobody can tell me that the Voice of America is effective in China or 
India or in any place in Southeast Asia (from the Far East) 

* * * The Voice of America is the least effective of all propaganda media 
mainly because it isn’t listened to (from the Far East 
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Voice has virtually no influence in this area (from Western Europe 

Shortwave radio * * * has practically no value * * * (from Western Europe) 

Che Voice goes over very little * * * (from the Middle East 

The Voice part of our information program is probably the least effective 
(from Western Europe). 

These comments, it must be emphasized, come only from non-Soviet 
areas of the world. 

2. Reception.—Comments from southern European countries indi- 

cate that the Voice ‘suffers from static’? and that reception is 
“spotty.” As the Voice signal is boosted farther from New York, 
reception appears to get progressively weaker while the BBC signal 
remains fairly clear. “The regular Tangiers relay which we had to 
depend on before (the communications ship Courier was anchored off 
Rhodes) was virtually impossible to receive even with the best 
shortwave set,”’ states a Middle East correspondent. Elsewhere in 
the Middle East, “atmospheric interference is bad.” In the Far 
East, according to one report, even with a very good set and fine 
aerial, Americans are “able to get the Voice of America only with 
great difficulty and after dialing for minutes and even after getting 
it can distinguish what is being said only by straining.” In Latin 
America the reception of BBC and the Voice varied slightly from 
country to country but on the whole seemed to be about equal. In 
South Africa, however, ‘‘reception is unsatisfactory and atmospheric 
disturbances are frequent and there is fading.” 
3. Native languages.—The effectiveness of the Voice of America 
was seriously reduced in countries which do not receive Voice broad- 
casts in their native language. When the Voice does broadcast in 
the vernacular, it still comes in for some critical comments in places 
on the grounds that its announcers are not familiar with the local 
idioms. For example, an American in the Far East heard the com- 
plaint that “VOA announcers and actors speak in the old, formal 
language and have American accents.’’ Another in the same are: 
says “Translators at home are not up on day-to-day idiom which 
makes programs sound as if they were coming from exiles in another 
world.” 

A somewhat contrary view was expressed in comment on the use 
of emigrees as VOA announcers from Western Europe. 

Most listeners would prefer to hear a good fullblooded accent of an obvious 
non-(Kuropean) * * * and to listen to an informed American evaluation on 
current * * * developments and trends than to one of the emigrees whose 
approach is still prewar or pre-1948. 

1. Programing.—The subject matter and presentation of Voice 
broadcasts come in for the heaviest share of criticism from American 
observers abroad. VOA news broadcasts in particular suffer from 
comparison with BBC which is credited abroad with “solid, sober 
news reports” with a “deadpan method” that ‘conveys a feeling of 
objectivity which the Voice’s methods don’t.” BBC ‘sounds like 
straight news of the kind the British people themselves get.” “It 
seems certain that BBC has a larger audience, principally because of its 
more sober presentation of the news.”’ On the other hand, “* * * the 
VOA sounds like the news the United States Government thinks 
Europeans ought to get’: “the Voice of America is slow with the 
news’; “VOA believes in selling its wares on a mass-production 
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basis and on a more commercial level’; and “VOA news programs 
are not found to be as satisfactory as those of the BRC 

The contrast even extends to the manner of ne presentation 
“VOA announcers often sound as though they were out of breath with 
excitement or laboring under intense emotion; BBC announcers are 
calm and restrained,’ was the observation from a southern European 
country and from another in the same area came this comment 


* * * Listeners * * * want the news presented in a less melodramatic 
form. ‘Listeners do not like these oversonorous tones and touches of 
melodrama’ one * * * listening panel reported.” 


Several Americans expressed the opinion that “the name itself 
sounds to people like propaganda” and that although the contents of 
Voice programs have improved, “they are still too much like propa- 
ganda to be truly effective.’’ Local listeners “complain that the 
United States programs deal too much in superlatives in selling the 
American way of life and that the talks are too long and uninterest- 
ing.’ In the Far East, “critics say VOA programs have ‘too many 
propaganda statements’ and not enough hard news.” The native 
populations, rather “than have American virtues and Communist 
faults drummed into their ears as a daily diet turn off the VOA after 

few samplings and don’t listen to it.’ Latin Americans complain 
“that the propaganda in them when they are not purely entertain- 
ment, is too crude and too blatant, that it is of a type designed for the 
North American mentality and not effective here.”’ 

It was noted by the number of these observers that by far the great- 
est percentage of direct broadcasts and VOA material in general 
originates in New York and therefore ‘constitutes American’s idea 
of what (the local populations) want to hear.’’ This observation on 
the remoteness of New York from the receiving country and unfamili- 
arity with local conditions shows up in various areas, for example, i 
the Middle East. ‘VOA programers, realizing that this country ie 
mainly an agricultural country, go overboard on farming subjects, 
not apparently having grasped that the relatively small number of 
radio listeners in this country represent the more sophisticated class, 
not peasants.”’ 

According to reports received by the committee, the Voice of 
America has larger than usual audiences in countries where news is 
not free and is censored. ‘Listeners response from (this country) 
is so great that it exceeds that registered from all other countries in 
this area combined.” “USIS officers say that the Voice of America 
here * * * has one of the largest audiences in Europe.” 

In these countries, the commentators noted, people are ‘now 
starved for accurate garden variety news.”’ ‘‘What people want most 
is facts, not propaganda,” ‘uncensored news, for broadminded inter- 
pretation of international events,’ and “more short factual news 
broadecasts.”’ “Straight news under these circumstances is especially 
good propaganda in itself.” 

Direct shortwave broadcasts and locally produced shows.—The 
ciiticnens summarized above were almost without exception confined 
to the shortwave broadcasts from the Voice of America headquarters 
in New York, relayed around the world. The effectiveness of these 
direct broadcasts is reduced by the shortage of shortwave sets In many 
areas of the world. This was noted especially in Latin America and 
Asia, where the audiences reached by shortwave broadcasts are small, 
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The Mutual Security Agency has tried to overcome this handicap by 
distributing community listening sets in Southeast Asia and elsewhere. 
Besides shortwave broadcasts from New York, Voice of America 
programs are heard in many countries on local stations or national 
networks. The effectiveness of such programs, often locally pro- 
duced, is often impressive. From Europe the subcommittee heard: 


The important thing about (these shows) is that while they are an- 
nounced as VOA shows they are not strongly identified, in listener’s minds, as 
being official United States broadeasts. 


And: 


Radiowise V@\ is able to reach a tremendous audience through recordings 
which are played on all radio stations here every day * * * They are very 
effective. 

Another comment: 

Personnel handling the operation believes that the greatest effect is 
achieved by soap operas produced locally and designed to put across subtly some 
particular point of view. 

The local slant and tailoring made possible by local or regional 
productions are aseribed as the factors responsible for the success of 
this type of broadcasting. 

Besides local productions and shows, local rebroadcasts of the 
shortwave broadcasts are also considered more effective and popular 
than the original shortwave broadcast, as this comment would indicate: 

There is a good listening audience (for shortwave broadcasts). However 
there are tremendous audiences when the shortwave programs have been picked 
up by the * * * networks or individual stations for relay on medium wave at a 
later hour 


B. MOTION PICTURE PROGRAM 


“The film program is probably the most sucessful aspect of the 
Information Service because of the inherent entertainment value of 
motion pictures.’”” This is the consensus of Americans in many 
foreign countries. Reports from all areas state that the USIS film 
units are swamped with requests for showings and frequently cannot 
take care of all of them. The effectiveness of the film program is 
particularly noted in countries where illiteracy is high and good 
entertainment scarce. 

Many American reporters concluded that ‘this (activity) should be 
developed” or it “should be multiplied many times over.” 

In reporting on the impressive number of showings and of people 
reached through the motion-picture program, the reporters overseas 
made several noteworthy comments on content. 

(1) ‘Outright propaganda films (like the Big Lie which has been 
dropped) do not go over.” “Indirect propaganda in films of the Full 
and Fair Picture of the United States type * * * are more popular.”’ 
Such statements came from a number of countries, especially in Asia. 

(2) It was also found there that “* * * the American way of life 
is too remote, too foreign, too far beyond the reach of the average 
southeast Asian to make much sense.” ‘Some films that deal with 
the complexities of America’s mechanized life are too alien to the 
scene and others are disliked because they seem to vaunt American 
conditions and achievements and imply a belittlement of local con- 
ditions.”’ 
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(3) ‘Pure scientific and technical films” are popular. ‘Those that 
appear to have the greatest appeal portray important useful tech- 
niques, have broad educational value, or simply entertain. 

In the underdeveloped areas of Latin America and Asia, especially, 
the thirst for know-how is great and films giving practical instructions 
on ‘‘ How to ” are greatly am)ieciaved. The propaganda value 
of such films is “indirect and slov But some American observers 
wonder, in the long run, whether they may not be more effective than 
the outright propaganda species. 

(4) “Although the USIS Library is stocked with about 300 docu- 
mentaries, many of them are either obsolete or have been played out 
This complaint is common. 

(5) Most of the films are produced in the United States and sent to 
the field. A few films are produced abroad under contract by local 
producers. These seem to have generally a greater appeal. Such 
local productions, some American citizens abroad seem to feel, should 
be increased. ‘‘Washington misses chances to tie films into a (local) 
frame of reference.”’ 

(6) The need is not for pictures showing the superiority of the 
ene ‘rican way of life, but for films that demonstrate the community 
of interests of all free countries and the similarities of their problems 
One survey showed that ‘‘films and broadcasts should contain more 
of two eleme nts: materi: il establishing ide aR between the 
foreign country’s and American ways of life; that is, basically similar 
aspects, and other se sequences unde rlining and explaining the differences 
aida e* 5 


C. EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


The exchange program was highly praised by most commentators 
abroad. 

It has been, on the whole, one of the most successful of our activities * * * 

The exchange of persons plan has brought good results * * 

Also generally successful is the exchange program * * * 

Another effective section of U ISIS program here is the cultural branch which 
handles student exchanges * * 

These are typical of the comments that were made. Observers 
noted that “cultural ac ane * * * are perhaps the most important 
of the whole program because they involve exchanges of people be- 
tween the two countries” and they create ‘“‘a nucleus of persons who 
see with their own eyes and can dispel many misconceptions about 
the United States.” 

The feeling prevailed that the exchange program ‘‘should be ex- 
panded” or ‘‘is worth considerable expansion. 

Exchangees of all kinds are utilized by the USIS for lectures and 
discussion groups abroad. Particularly recommended in several coun- 
tries were courses on American civilization given by Fulbright pro- 
fessors at foreign universities. Reports have reached the committee 
from some areas that “hitherto, American history has been an almost 
completely neglected subject.” 

In the overall favorable tenor of comments on the exchange of 
persons program a few criticisms also appeat 
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The limitations growing out of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Act of 1952 were noted by several unofficial Americans abroad 
on the grounds, for example, that the law has made virtually impos- 
sible any kind of exchange of persons with certain countries. In one 
Western European nation, it was pointed out, many scientists at one 
time belonged to organizations with questionable motives. “In the 
belief that a reformed sinner is a good missionary, attachés would like 
to send some of these former party liners who could subsequently speak 
of America to their fellow citizens with perhaps more authority even 
than one who had never lapsed from conformist grace * * * Many 
of them are unwilling to go through the long, complicated procedure 
of appeal to the Attorney General.to purge themselves of the taint 
and get visas.’ 

The exchange of persons program has thus far embraced only 
students, teachers, scholars, and leaders. One suggestion was made 
that it be extended “particularly among ordinary Europeans, not 
necessarily technicians, who can simply go to the United States, return, 
and tell what it is like.” On the other hand, another report contained 
almost the opposite suggestion. 

While we have sent 6,000 persons to the United States, the British have taken 
60 to England. 3ut the British was a custom performance opposed to our 
assembly-line treatment. The British believe they will make just as many points 
in the long run with their 60 as the United States with its 6,000. 

(3) It was pointed out that at times, exchange is too much a one- 
way street. Ina far eastern country, for example, while 300 nationals 
came to the United States last year, only 18 Americans went there. 

(4) There were several suggestions that the duration of the exchange 
is sometimes too short. ‘These (American) lecturers should be given 
lots of time—6 months to a (lecture) tour at least and a week in each 
town visited.’’ As for foreign exchangees in the United States, “brief 
tours, limited to one phase of American life, such as defense, give a 
distorted impression. It would be an excellent investment to bring 
as many people to the United States as possible, but for periods of at 
least 2 months and with itineraries planned for their special interests, 
not too crowded and giving the visitor ample opportunity to make his 
own contact with average Americans.”’ Cited as the sort of thing that 
the United States should not do were the 3-week defense tours, “whence 
many returned resentful of overloaded, overorganized itineraries.” 


D. PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS 


The press and publications program of the United States has vary- 
ing effectiveness overseas, according to the reports furnished to the 
subcommittee by Americans abroad. It is described as a ‘reliable 
backstop” in some places, “net highly regended” im others, & service 
that “should be cut to the bone” in still other places. These variations 
appear to be produced by differences in local interests and appeals, in 
the literacy rate, and in the ingenuity and originality of information 
officers. 

1. Wireless Bulletin.—This service is critized by most of the re- 
porters. ‘They note, as in the following report from Western Europe, 
that ‘“‘since news summary material either duplicates that received 
by the local press from its agencies and own correspondents, or adds 
to it material that these professionals did not find newsworthy, 
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bulletins are not highly regarded by editors queried.” From the Far 
East, Latin America, and Near and Middle East comments were 
made as follows: 


Exeept for occasional supply of full texts of important United States docu- 
ments * * * they cannot compete with the commercial services 


It [the Wireless Bulletin] is too slow to compete with the re 


gular agencies but 
it does fill in gaps with texts, press comment from abroad. 


The Wireless Bulletin from Washington (contains) long speeches in text and 
(is) little newsworthy. 

State Department Information Bulletin is very poor because it emphasizes 
texts rather than diversity of information. 

Sulletins are criticized on the grounds that they contain too little hard news, 
too many statements by American * * * personalities, 

The press dislikes and rarely uses informational bulletins supplied by the 
embassy. 

The Daily Wireless Bulletin has aroused criticism in many places on two 
bases. Firstly, that it is badly edited in Washington and extremely dull Ssec- 
ondly, that many embassies are sloppy about delivery so that, for instanee 
speech texts and other items badly wanted by the local press become available 


too late to be useful. 


The fact, however, that the Wireless Bulletin contains so much 
textual material and background stories on current events is also a 
reason for praise by some Americans overseas. A number of western 
furopean publishers, for instance, were reported to have stated that 
‘it was most useful for official Government texts and policy state- 
ments, because it (1) enabled the publication to check on the slant of 
its own reporters, (2) run the text if they wanted, (3) provide texts 
for editorial writers, always a more satisfactory basis than a news 
story alone.”’ 

In areas where publishers do not receive or cannot afford the major 
United States wire services, USIS press bulletins and releases are used 
extensively. This holds true for many areas in Latin America and 
some in the Middle East, according to American observers there. 

Several correspondents suggested that ‘there should be fewer 
handouts and more personal visits * * *.”’ In one far eastern 
country, “USIS has worked out an effective way of getting the 
American story into local * * * papers. Instead of distributing a 
daily mimeographed news release carrying the USIS credit line, they 


give each newspaper individual treatment, sending them stories 
written in the particular newspaper’s style, to fit its needs, and 
omitting the USIS credit. This has proved extremely successful.” 


And from Western Europe came a similar observation. ‘‘Knowing 
the local editor on a personal basis, dining and talking with him as 
to his needs and then having stuff written to meet his needs is the 
way to get stuff into the * * * press today.”’ 

In criticizing the Wireless Bulletin, most United States observers 
abroad take into account the limitations under which it is produced: 
(1) That only the International News Service will allow the State 
Department to use its service; and (2) that congressional directives 
prohibit the State Department from competing with United States 
press associations. 

Newspapers. —The Neue Zeitung published by the United States 
Information Service in Germany reaches about 200,000 to 240,000 
persons but one observer reported that “Germans shy away from it 
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nowadays because it is the mouthpiece of the High Commission and 
thus propaganda despite the fact that it is ably edited and constructed.” 
Much the same comment is made on the Wiener Kurier published in 
Vienna by USIS, which despite having the largest circulation of any 
paper in Austria, is considered “politically insignificant”? because it is 
quite “frankly considered as ‘a propaganda medium’ for the United 


States.” “It had larger circulation and greater influence 4 years ago 
when it was run by the American Army, because of its fearless news 
policy.” The absence of a “fearless news’’ policy is also noted in the 


Neue Zeitung which “by trying to be nonpartisan, has failed to impress 
Germans, who if they are interested in politics, like them served 
smoking hot.”’ 


Vagazines—USIS publishes magazines in a number of countries. 
These are considered useful in some areas and of little or no value in 
others. An arts and letters magazine in one country is ‘‘of doubtful 


value” but an economic bulletin in the same place is found ‘useful’ 
according to some American observers. A newspaper in one eastern 
country was described by one American as having ‘‘made a negative 
impression”? and by another as “embarrassingly boastful and naive 
* * a constant irritant to the subtle and suspicious mind.’ 
Nevertheless, it has resulted in a “huge demand” and “piles of mail 
at USIS offices,” these same Americans report. Of another newspaper 
in another eastern country, an observer said that ‘it is only propa- 
ganda and * * it tends to talk down to its readers who, as they 
are of course English speaking, are educated types.” 

+. Pamphlets —-A spotty reaction is registered on pamphlets dis- 
tributed by the USIS abroad. Two of the most common reactions 
noted in Europe are ““Have those guys got money!” and “wastage.” 
One foreign editor, for example, complained to an American “that it 
required virtually a fulltime effort by 1 man on his staff to go through 
the mass of material handed out * * * in 1 day.” 

In another European country, however, a report indicates that 
pamphlets, leaflets, ete., “are among the most effective means of 
propaganda because only about 1 local national out of ten buys a 
newspaper every day and very few working-class families own a 
radio.”’ 

In Southeast Asia pamphlets were reported more effective, especially 
“the so-called comic books of more or less a serious character, anti- 
Communist and prodemocracy.”” “The best printed medium is the 
cartoon leaflet in dialect.’’ In Latin America, pamphlets distributed 
by the USIS were also sought after, generally. Many of them are 
printed locally and are largely of local interest. Even 20,000 United 
States Air Force manuals, which were delivered by mistake to the 
Embassy in Brazil, were in heavy demand. ‘When students heard 
about them they lined up daily 150 strong in the corridor and are still 
showing up.” 

5. Size of the operation.—The volume of publications turned out 
by the USIS is so great that many Americans abroad noted it in their 
reports. “The USIS alone is the biggest single publishing venture 
(here),”’ according to an American in the Far East. ‘‘Massive’’ is 
the description applied by an American in South America. In the 
Middle East, the committee heard that “the volume of published 
material in the form of periodicals in native languages and handouts 
by the press has increased immensely.’””? An American in Western 
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Europe reported that ‘““USIS is sometimes overloaded with p: amphle ts 
from Washington which could not even be given away * * 

6. Sale of publications. A suggestion that recurred time after time 
in comments was that the “free handout is (not) always a good 
idea * * *,”’ “The tendency seems to be to mail free copies of politi- 
cal and cultural pamphlets, but this does not compete with the 
Soviet’s cheap and colorful sales program * * *,’’ an American in the 
Middle East observed. The idea was advanced a number of times 
that selling pamphlets cheaply may be more effective than giving 
them away because ‘‘anybody who has paid for something will want 
to read it to get his money’s worth.” 


E. LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTES 


United States libraries abroad enjoy a fine reputation, according to 
information supplied by the reporters. In Western Europe generally, 
they are considered ‘‘the most successful” of United States information 
activities. One country report said that “‘the success of USIS libraries 
is particularly worth recording.”” From another, ‘Information centers 
are doing a good job.”’ From the Middle East: ‘“They seem to be 
doing an effective and friendly job’’; “‘there is no doubt of the value 
and good work done by USIS libraries’; “‘the United States is head 
and shoulders above any other country in this * * * field’; “the 
USIS library here has been a tremendous success. It is rated as 
possibly the outstanding USIS operation of its kind in the world.” 
From Latin America: ‘‘From the point of view of direct results for 
money spent, the United States-sponsored libraries are certainly the 
most efficient part of the Information Service.’ ‘The work is out- 
standing.” These comments are typical of the reports that have 
reached the committee. 

The reports also singled out for praise certain library activities as 
most useful and effective abroad. In addition to the fact that 
sometimes the USIS libraries are the only libraries in the community, 
they are also popular for reference and research work done on request, 
their book-distributing programs, their circulating libraries to schools 
and universities, their book-translation programs, their English- 
teaching classes (in some countries), their bookmobiles, and other 
cultural activities. Besides performing ‘‘a real and needed public 
service,” they have “done more to create American goodwill than 
many other United States Government agencies.” 

The same reports point out that “the real handicap in library 
activities is the shortage of reading material.’’ This criticism ap- 
peared in almost every country. In one city, for instance, “in the 
first 3 weeks 3,005 books went out (from a supply of 3,000) and the 
library had to close down 1 afternoon a week to handle the con- 
siderable record keeping involved.’’ In another country, “it is the 
general complaint of USIS libraries that they cannot get enough 
books to satisfy the demand * * *” ‘‘They receive numerous requests 
from (local) libraries for American books and magazines but are 
unable to cope with them.’ These are typical comments, In many 
cases coupled with suggestions for more adequate funds 

In addition to the shortage abroad of American publications, both 
technical and popular, there is a particular dearth of translations of 
American books and publications. According to the reports thi 
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English-reading public is relatively small and the need for translations 
to reach a wider reading public is great. The feeling that the book- 
translation program should be expanded was voiced by several Ameri- 
cans such as this correspondent in Central America: “If (someone) can 
press upon the State Department the fact that 95 percent of the 
persons visiting the library demand books in Spanish, and that Spanish 
books should be provided, he will have done an important job.” 

Although the USIS libraries appear to be successful, they reach 
only a rather select group. Reports indicated that in country after 
country, teachers, students, doctors, engineers, lawyers, writers and 
editors, parliamentarians, clergymen, and other professional classes 
were the greatest users of the facilities Thus, the direet sphere of 
influence of the libraries is limited. But the American reporters gen- 
erally feel that the person reached through the libraries the ‘‘in- 
tellectual”—is important, especially in the underdeveloped areas, 
because he may in turn influence a larger segment of the local popula- 
tion. 

As for Europe, an American felt that although the cultural program 
“does not produce measurable, tangible results * * * it is absolutely 
necessary, if only to get the United States accepted as a ‘moral’ equal 
of older and prouder European nations.”’ 
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